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retirement, Fulvius Flaccus was content to let the Agrarian law sleep in
face of the portentous difficulties created by the measures of the triumvirs.
Nor was there anything in foreign affairs to ruffle the general calm. But
under this external tranquillity a leaven of agitation was at work. It was
not to be expected that the new-born jealousy which had sprung up between
the Romans on the one side and the Latins and Italians on the other, would
fall asleep. Proposals, however, were set afloat for reconciling these two
opposing interests. The Italians were led to hope that they might be made
citizens of Rome, on condition that they should not resist the execution of
the Agrarian law.
But the burgesses of Rome soon perceived that the admission of the
Latins and Italians to the Roman franchise would reduce them to comparative
insignificance. All the benefits now derived from the provinces by Romans
exclusively must then be shared with a vastly increased number of citizens,
and the profits as well as the power of a Roman must be materially diminished.
In the year 126 B.C. a large number of Italian strangers flocked to Rome,
eager for the promised boon. But by this time public opinion at Rome was
so far changed that M. Junius Pennus, one of the tribunes, brought forward
what we xaay call a severe alien-act, by which all strangers were compelled
to quit Rome. The successors of Gracchus, however, remained constant to
their new policy, and Caius himself was induced to speak in public for the
second time. But he was unsuccessful. The law of Pennus was passed ;
and from this time may be dated that angry contest of feeling between the
Romans and the Italians which after thirty-eight years found vent in a
bloody war.
When Caius delivered this speech he was qurcstor-elect for the next year.
He was appointed to serve under the consul L. Aurelius Orestes, when this
ofncer undertook to reduce the Sardinian mountaineers, who had been sub-
jugated by the father of young Gracchus fifty years before. After the first
year's operations Orestes was at a loss for supplies and clothing; and
irom this difficulty he was relieved by his quaestor, who by the mem-
ory of his father and his own persuasive eloquence induced the Sar-
dinian colonists to give voluntarily what the soldiers wanted. Shortly after,
envoys arrived at Rome from Micipsa, son of Masinissa, offering, from
respect (as they said) for the name of Gracchus, to- send supplies of corn to
Sardinia. The senate angrily dismissed the embassy. Orestes was directed
to remain as proconsul in his province, and his quaestor was ordered to
continue in office for a second year.
Meanwhile the country party had succeeded in carrying the election of
their present chief, Fulvius Flaeeus, to the consulship for 125 B.C. He was
a man with little force of oratory, but his activity and audacity gave him
power, and his unchangeable attachment to,.the memory of Ti. Gracchus
made him respectable. No sooner was he in the consul's chair than he gave
full proof of hia headlong temerity by giving notice of a bill for extending
the franchise to all the Latin and Italian allies. It was a reform bill sweep-
ing beyond all example. Xo addition had been made to the Roman territory
or the number of tribes since 241 B.C., a period of 116 years, and now at one
stroke it was proposed to add to the register a population much more nu-
merous than the whole existing number of Roman burgesses. The tribes
felt their interests to be at stake, and the measure of Flaceus was highly
unpopular at Rome.
At this moment, the senate adroitly contrived to detach Flaccus upon
foreign service. The people of Massilia, old allies of Rome,4, sent to demand